THE   NAMELESS    HEROES

feeling of responsibility evoked by the knowledge of a common
destiny. The need for home-produced armaments to counteract
the German and Italian war material sent over in such profusion
to Spain, acted in the factories as a constant spur, and filled the
workers with a fighting spirit stronger than hunger or death. In
Sagunto all attempts of invading aircraft to force the workmen
to fly from that fiery hell, bombed ten or twelve times a day, were
a miserable failure. The comrades of a worker killed in an air-raid
would file past his dead body with clenched fists raised, pledging
themselves in their silent homage not to cease work so long as a
single machine was in running order. This pledge they kept until
the very last day of the war. In the summer of 1938, with the
enemy troops at the gates of Sagunto, the work of the factories
still went on as though the front were hundreds of miles away.
The presentation of a "Duty Medal" to the workers of Sagunto
was made an occasion for offering national homage to the
"heroes of the second line."

The dockers were no less deserving of praise. I have seen
them in Valencia gliding like shadows in the smoke and dust of
the explosions to rescue sacks of wheat from some ship which had
just been hit by enemy bombs. Not a single grain would be lost
if they could help it. After unloading the cargo they would sweep
up the wheat which had fallen on to the wharf, for well they knew
the value of every tiny roll of bread. They would shout words of
encouragement to the crew, or, unmindful of the danger from
shrapnel, would go to the help of some foreign sailor who had
been hit during the bombardment. By the end of the war the
Levant ports, which had suffered from hundreds of air-raids, were
a truly desolate sight. The enemy 'planes had left a long trail of
destruction. Here and there a solitary derrick recalled the glory
of former days; little else remained save air-raid shelters or the
skeleton of some half-submerged ship in the harbour. Yet they
were the scene of magnificent human strength and courage.
Thousands of men risked their lives hourly to secure bread for
people condemned by the Non-intervention policy to a shameful
blockade against which even the British flag was unable to
protect its food-ships, ships whose arrival was awaited with an